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and it is more necessary today and in the future to unite the nations in 
spirit, in thought, in deed. We must live together whether we will or 
not, and wise statesmanship suggests that the barriers that keep nations 
apart should be leveled, and that obstacles should not be interposed to 
their free and untrammelled commerce. We must think of the things 
we have in common; we must regard our civilization as indivisible. 
"All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." 

James Brown Scott. 

the detjtschland 

The visit during July of the German commercial submarine Deutsch- 
land to these shores raises some interesting problems in policy as well as 
novel points in international law. 

Will the use of this new craft effect a revolution in sea-borne trade 
during future wars? Is it to the interest of the United States and other 
commercial Powers to encourage this new method of blockade-running? 
What should be our national attitude or policy toward the future com- 
mercial submarine? What are the interests of humanity in the matter? 
Should they be dealt with as ordinary merchantmen, subject to the 
rights of visit and search, or should some new rules and principles of 
international law be applied to them? These are some of the questions 
which might be asked concerning this new candidate for a privileged 
position in international intercourse in time of war. 

The Devtschland was, undoubtedly, a vessel of commerce, or merchant- 
man, as decided by our State Department, and entitled to at least the 
provisional hospitality of our ports. She had been thoroughly searched 
by the United States Treasury inspectors and by naval experts. She 
carried no torpedoes or torpedo tubes, and did not even possess the light 
rapid-fire guns permitted for defensive purposes on commercial vessels. 

It is understood that the diplomatic representatives of France and 
Great Britain filed formal protests at Washington against allowing the 
German submarine to leave Baltimore, on the ground that the new craft 
was potentially a war-ship. But no sound reason or evidence appears 
to have been offered to substantiate this view. 

To the international jurist the most interesting question relates to 
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the applicability to the new commercial submarine of the rights of visit 
and search. Are they entitled to a warning and provision for the safety 
of the crew and any possible passengers, as maintained by our Govern- 
ment in the cases of the Lusitania, Arabic, etc.? 

In an interview with Dr. William Bayard Hale, Dr. von Jagow, the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, is reported to have said : 

We claim nothing for this new type of merchantman save that she is entitled to 
be hailed, visited, and the crew placed in safety before she is destroyed — the precise 
rights which have been insisted upon for every other merchant ship by your govern- 
ment. 

If, after she is hailed, she attempts to escape, she does so at her own risk, and may 
properly be attacked and sunk. But to allow the attack without warning upon an 
unarmed, fragile boat, with the lives of the crew at the mercy of a single shot, that is 
something of which we refuse to believe the United States is capable. 

While the Deutschland is purely a commercial enterprise, the German Government 
is naturally watching with a high degree of interest the treatment accorded her by the 
Government of the United States, and it is certain that the German people are pre- 
pared to accept the attitude of Washington on this question almost as decisive on 
the whole subject of the sincerity of the professions of American neutrality. 1 

True it is that the Deutschland is a merchantman, entitled to the 
provisional hospitality of our ports as long as she and others of like kind 
remain unarmed for offensive purposes and engaged in purely peaceful 
commercial pursuits. But she is also a blockade-runner, engaged in a 
highly dangerous business, and must run the risks involved in such an 
enterprise. 

Amos S. Hebshey. 

THE PURCHASE OF THE DANISH WEST INDIES BY THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

On August 4, 1916, the Secretary of State, the Honorable Robert 
Lansing, and the Danish Minister, the Honorable Constantin Bran, 
signed a treaty, by the terms of which the United States agreed to pur- 
chase and Denmark to sell the Danish West Indies for the sum of 
$25,000,000. The treaty was sent by the President to the Senate on 
August 9th, accompanied by a letter of transmittal by the Honorable 
Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State, together with a declaration 
made by the Secretary of State that the United States will not object 

1 Cited from The Fatherland for July 26, 1916. 



